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strangers with the sense of having been bleached out by some 
trouble rather than by time, etc." " I pity people with orthodox 
souls in heterodox positions." The dancing-girls of Egypt " had 
the same glance, of people who have never thought, so strangely 
fascinating to eyes grown weary with self-interrogation." "Kate 
takes her temples, like a sandwich, between two slices of Murray." 
"I never knew a man yet who, in the bottom of his soul, did not 
cherish the idea that the mere fact of his being a man was a proof 
of his own cleverness." " A good intention is so apt to count as an 
accomplished fact in our reckonings with Fate." " A girl capable of 
real feeling is a dangerous study, remember." " It is difficult not to 
resent, as an injustice done to ourselves, the existence of a person whom 
we have wronged." " Great emotions have the power of throwing 
back recent events into a distant perspective." The descent of the 
cataracts is too short, but is well described. That good George Ferris, 
"the lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day," should suffer hopelessly 
may be true to life, but it is unnecessary to fiction. It were far better 
to have sent him quietly to Heaven, from overwork, at the end of 
the volume, just as Miss Hamlyn had resolved on making the sacrifice. 
" Gerty " is cleverly portrayed as a fair specimen of the butterfly of 
modern society ; fresh, happy, bright, and heartless, she adds very much 
to the book. Arthur stands out as a full, strong man of the world, with 
one weak point, which conquers him at last, — showing that mental 
force and wide experience are not equal to principle, when one is going 
through the ordeal of a bitter struggle. Bell is to us fascinatingly 
natural. She is terribly tempted, but by the purity of her excellence 
finally resists what few could withstand. We would like to go over 
the same ground in such good company, flirt with Gerty, give our sister 
to Arthur, and, if she would accept us, marry Bell ! 



9. — Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1876. 
8vo. pp. xii and 392. 

There could be no better testimony to the value and completeness 
of the University Course which has grown up at Cambridge than this 
volume of essays by Professor Adams and three of his students — 
graduates of some years' standing — who took at the last Commence- 
ment the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. With good reason it is 
dedicated to President Eliot as " fruit of his administration." The 
subjects of these essays are the Anglo-Saxon Courts of- Law by Profes- 
sor Adams, the Land-Law by Mr. Lodge, the Family-Law by Mr. Young, 
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and the Legal Procedure by Mr. Laughlin. Each of the essays em- 
bodies the results of solid, faithful work, and each adds something 
positive to our knowledge ; the volume indeed may be pronounced the 
first considerable contribution made in this country to early mediaeval 
history, except in the works of Mr. Lea. But we can only make a 
simple statement of the most important additions it makes to historical 
knowledge. We shall pass over Mr. Laughlin's essay — which is as 
long as any two of the others — with the simple remark that his sub- 
ject is one which, if we are not mistaken, has been hardly approached 
at all by any previous inquirers. The substance of his essay, therefore, 
so far as it does not merely restate the results of the great German 
explorers — which he does clearly and compendiously before proceeding 
to apply their doctrines to Anglo-Saxon relations — may be pronounced 
wholly new. The other essays are equally fresh in their mode of treat- 
ment and strong in their grasp, but the subjects are less technical, less 
purely legal, and have been treated with more or less completeness by 
Professor Stubbs and other English writers. 

Professor Adams's essay consists of two principal parts. In the first 
he describes the Germanic system of district (hundred) judicature and 
shows by an elaborate argument that this system must have existed in 
England from its earliest settlement; the name hundred, however, he 
regards as of later origin, probably introduced by Alfred, " in imitation 
of Frankish usage " ; so that " the story which attributes to Alfred the 
origin of the hundred must be, in one sense, true." (p. 20.) We wish 
we could reproduce the masterly argument of the second portion of this 
essay, upon the origin of memorial jurisdiction. This he assigns to the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, acting under Norman influence, — a 
point of the greatest historical interest. In the course of his argument 
he has occasion to discuss the meaning of the term sden, which he proves 
conclusively to have meant, not "jurisdiction" (this was sacn), but "the 
profits of justice." The most striking single point in Mr. Lodge's essay 
is the definition of laen-land, which is shown to have consisted of two 
classes, — land held "by book-" and that not so held; to the latter 
class belong " all estates of folc-land." (p. 95.) We must thank him 
too for his clear discrimination (p. 57) between the classes of land not 
created by "book," — classes which are usually sadly confused; these 
are, to use his words, " family-land," " common-land," and " folc-land," 
forming, with " boc-land," four principal classes. In an historical point 
of view his sketch (pp. 72, 77, and 80) of the conflict between the prin- 
ciples of the family and of the individual in property in land deserves 
especial mention. Mr. Young's essay is no less full of instruction ; and 
those who listened to his admirable dissertation last Commencement 
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upon the patriarchal system will be glad to find here (p. 149) a com- 
plete statement of his argument against Sir Henry Maine. Another 
extremely valuable point in comparative jurisprudence is that on page 
123, where it is shown that, in strong contrast to the principles of 
Roman law, " the wife is not regarded as kin to her husband's kin " ; so 
that the two family groups recognized in Anglo-Saxon law — the maegih 
and the household — are properly kept distinct ; the household (con- 
taining the wife) was not a portion of the maegth or kindred. The 
nature of the contract of marriage is discussed with great acuteness, 
and especial emphasis is laid (p. 169) upon the way in which this is 
affected by the ethical character of marriage. An Appendix of eighty- 
five pages contains thirty-five " Select Cases in Anglo-Saxon Law," in 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon, with translations and introductions. 



10. — Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge. By James 
Thompson Bixby. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1877. 12mo. 
pp. 226. 

The purpose of Mr. Bixby's book is to prove that there is no " neces- 
sary antagonism between science and religion." Science is " that por- 
tion of systematized and certain knowledge which can be gained by a 
study of the physical universe." Religion is composed of three beliefs : 
" Belief in a soul within man ; belief in a sovereign Over-soul without ; 
belief in actual or possible relations between them." To prove his 
proposition, Mr. Bixby attempts to show that religion and science 
use identical methods. Intuition, belief, authority, analogy, and the 
other recognized methods of religion are likewise employed by science. 
Sense-observation, induction, verification, and the other recognized 
methods of science are likewise employed by religion. Religion and 
science are subject, moreover, to similar limitations. Scientific theories 
are mere hypotheses, and their truth cannot be proved. Religious doc- 
trines are spun out of man's brain and vary with degrees of latitude. 

Such is the barest outline of Mr. Bixby's argument. If he in- 
tended to prove that there is no necessary antagonism between sci- 
ence and religion, as he has defined them, he has succeeded in proving 
what very few, if any, have succeeded in doubting. Who has been so 
bold as to say that an antagonism must exist between the hypotheses of 
science and the belief in the existence of one's own soul, of an Over- 
soul, and of relations between them 1 Professor Tyndall may deny the 
existence of an Over-soul ; but does his science compel him to this 
denial 1 A man who never heard of polarized light may deny the evi- 



